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Abstract 

Issues relating to student retention and student engagement remain high on the agendas of higher education institutions 
worldwide. This case study considers the factors that impact on student engagement within a sample of first year 
undergraduate sports students attending a post 1992 university in the West Midlands region of the United Kingdom. 
These participants had started their three-year degree courses at the beginning of either the 2011/12 or the 2012/13 
academic years. It should be noted that this meant that data collection straddled the introduction of higher student fees 
for students attending English universities. Data for the study were collected using a quantitative questionnaire and 
follow up focus groups. Although a number of different factors were found to encourage student engagement the 
quality of student relationships with their teachers was found to be the most important. Although it was beyond the 
scope of this study to draw definite conclusions about the impact of higher student fees in this area our data did suggest 
the possibility that these higher fees might result in staff-student relationships becoming even more important in 
encouraging student engagement. It is recommended that future research examines the impact of student fees in this 
area in more detail. 

Keywords: Student engagement, Student fees, Staff-Student relationships 

1. Introduction 

Issues relating to student retention and student engagement remain high on the agendas for higher education (HE) 
institutions worldwide (Busse, 2013; Zepke, Leach, & Butler, 2010). According to Zepke and Leach (2010) the way in 
which students engage with their studies and what they, their institutions, and their educators can do to improve this 
engagement has been a well-researched area since the 1990’s. To make sense of the complexity of this research Zepke 
et al. (2010) completed a review of the international engagement literature and found that this literature has used a 
number of lenses to investigate influences on engagement. This review resulted in the development of a Conceptual 
Organiser with two distinct features. The first identifies the key lenses employed within the engagement literature and 
the second suggests indicators of outcomes that might be achieved by using each lens. This Conceptual Organiser is 
presented in figure one. 
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Lenses on engagement 

Chosen indicators 

Motivation and agency (Engaged students are 
intrinsically motivated and want to exercise their 
agency) 

A student feels able to work autonomously 

A student feels they have relationships with others 

A student feels competent to achieve success 

Transactional engagement (Students engage with 
teachers) 

Students experience academic challenge 

Learning is active and collaborative inside and outside 
the classroom 

Students and teachers interact constructively 

Students have enriching educational experiences 

Transactional engagement (Students engage with 
each other) 

Learning is active and collaborative inside and outside 
the classroom 

Students have positive, constructive peer relationships 

Students use social skills to engage with others 

Institutional support (Institutions provide an 
environment conducive to learning) 

There is a strong focus on student success 

There are high expectations of students 

There is investment in a variety of support services 

Diversity is valued 

Institutions continuously improve 

Active citizenship (Students and institutions work 
together to enable challenges to social beliefs and 
practices) 

Students are able to make legitimate knowledge claims 

Students can engage effectively with others including 
the “other” 

Students are able to live successfully in the world 

Students have a firm sense of themselves Learning is 
participatory, dialogic, active and critical 

Non-institutional support (Students are supported by 
family and friends to engage in learning) 

Students’ family and friends understand the demands of 
study 

Students’ family and friends assist with e.g. childcare, 
time management 

Students’ family and friends create space for study 
commitments 


Figure 1. Zepke, Leach and Butler’s (2010) Conceptual Organiser 


Zepke et al. (2010) also completed some research using New Zealand-based students in an attempt to establish which 
individual factor might have the greatest impact on student engagement and were able to identify that student 
engagement with their teachers had the greatest influence in this area. The aim of the current case study is to explore 
the relevance of this conceptual organiser within a UK context and to examine which of the lenses within it might be 
considered the most important in terms of student engagement within the UK. Within the paper we will firstly consider 
the literature that has examined student engagement using Zepke et al. (2010) Conceptual Organiser as a starting point. 
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Following this section the data collection and analysis techniques utilised are outlined in the methodology section. A 
discussion of the findings to emerge from our study is followed by a concluding section. 

1.1 Factors influencing student engagement 

The following section considers the literature that has examined student engagement within the framework of Zepke et 
al. (2010) Conceptual Organiser. 

1.1.1 Student motivation 

Zepke and Leach (2010) explained that motivation is not a unitary concept. Moreover, Deci and Ryan (1985, 2002) in 
their Self-determination Theory (SDT) of motivation make the distinction between intrinsic motivation (referring to 
doing something because it is inherently enjoyable and interesting), and extrinsic motivation (referring to doing 
something because it leads to a separate end outcome, and which in turn is broken down into four increasingly less 
autonomous forms of motivation: integrated regulation, identified regulation, introjected regulation and externally 
regulated ). Intrinsic motivation is likely to assist self-determination (the degree to which an individual’s behavior is 
self-motivated and self-determined), while only certain forms of extrinsic motivation will do the same. Indeed, Zepke 
et al. (2010) Conceptual Organiser suggests that the most engaged students will be intrinsically motivated. SDT has 
been well supported by large-scale empirical studies and it has been suggested that it is well suited to explaining the 
motivation surrounding student engagement (Busse, 2013; Wang & Eccles, 2013; Zepke & Leach, 2010). Moreover, 
and drawing further on SDT, it suggests students are more likely to be intrinsically motivated if they can develop a 
sense of belonging within their institution (Russell & Slater, 2011; Zepke & Leach, 2010); if feelings of autonomy can 
be encouraged (Russell & Slater, 2011; Zepke & Leach, 2010); and if they can develop a sense of competence within 
their studies (Llorens, Schaufeli, Bakker, & Salanova, 2007; Regaldo, 2003; Russell & Slater, 2011; Yorke & Knight, 
2004; Xuereb, 2013; Zepke & Leach, 2010). The need for students to develop a sense of competence seems to be 
particularly important, with Fazey and Fazey (2001) suggesting that institutions should give their students the 
opportunity to increase perception of their competence at the earliest possible opportunity. 

In today’s FIE environment there are other factors that might also affect student intrinsic motivation. For example, 
students may have started to feel that their choice in terms of coming to university is diminished due to parental and 
societal expectation, and current employment opportunities. In other words, it is no longer an intrinsic choice, but a 
path that they are expected to follow (Case, 2007, 2008; Fazey & Fazey, 2001; Mann, 2001). Moreover, it is suggested 
that degree courses that increasingly focus on potential career pathways may encourage students to focus on the end 
product rather than the actual process of learning itself (Aldcroft, 2011; Byrne & Flood, 2007). 

1.1.2 Transactional engagement (student - teacher interactions) 

There is a strong pattern in the literature, which suggests that student-teacher interactions are a crucial factor in 
encouraging student engagement. To encourage student engagement teachers' need to be enthusiastic (Bryson & Eland, 
2007; Krause & Coates, 2008; Russell & Slater, 2011) and well prepared (Mearns et al. 2007 cited in Zepke & Leach, 
2010; Russell & Slater, 2011), but perhaps more importantly it is crucial that teachers are seen to be approachable 
(Russell & Slater, 2011), willing to engage with students in class and on a one to one basis (Case, 2007), and that they 
are perceived to have a genuine interest in students, making themselves freely available to discuss student progression 
(Bryson & Eland, 2007; Krause & Coates, 2008). Umbach and Wawrzynski (2005) argued that teacher-student 
interactions are perhaps the most important factor in encouraging student learning and seemed to challenge teachers 
and institutions to place a higher value on this particular role. 

Zepke et al. (2010) Conceptual Organiser further suggests that one potential outcome of positive staff-student 
interaction is that students will experience academic challenge. Zepke and Leach (2010) argued that enriching 
experience and academic challenge are likely to engage students and suggested that teachers should challenge their 
students and ‘stretch them as far as they can go’ (p 171). Other research suggests that teachers should have higher 
expectations of their students (Krause & Coates, 2008; Umbach & Wawrzynski, 2005). Indeed, Coates (2008) outlined 
that students involved in higher forms of learning such as analysis, synthesis and evaluation tend to be more engaged. 

1.1.3 Transactional engagement (student - student interactions) 

Peer relationships also appear to be important in encouraging student engagement with their studies (Krause & Coates, 
2008; Moran & Gonyea, 2003; Umbach & Wawrzynski, 2005), but the development of these relationships should not 
be left to chance; indeed, teachers can be pivotal in allowing such relationships to develop. For example, Krause (2005 
cited in Zepke & Leach, 2010) argued that asking students to work together in learning communities can enhance a 
sense of student belonging, while Zepke and Leach (2010) also argued that active and collaborative learning has 
benefits for engagement that warrant investment by teachers and institutions alike. Moreover, Case (2007) found that 
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when teachers make a specific effort to develop student peer relationships, students are more likely to break out of a 
cycle of alienation and disengagement with their course. 

1.1.4 Institutional support 

The engagement literature also considers what institutions can do to engage their students. The culture of the institution 
(Leach & Zepke, 2011) and the first year experience provided by the institution (Reason, Terenzini, & Domingo, 2006) 
would both appear to be crucial factors in encouraging student engagement. Institutions should also provide a range of 
support services for students. This might include high quality libraries and learning systems (Russell & Slater, 2011); 
mentoring schemes and essay planning sessions (Leach & Zepke, 2011); and the provision of adequate childcare 
(Lewis & Middleton, 2003 cited in Zepke and Leach, 2010). Equally important is the need for institutions to adapt to 
changing student expectations. In the ever changing landscape of HE, Krause (2005 cited in Zepke and Leach, 2010) 
outlined that an increasing proportion of students find themselves in paid employment, with many outlining the impact 
that this has on their studies. Zepke and Leach (2010) argued that such students expect their studies to fit in with their 
lives rather than the other way around. Institutions must understand the challenges posed by such students and adapt to 
them. 

1.1.5 Active citizenship 

There is a small body of research that considers the concept of active citizenship and how this might relate to student 
engagement. Leach and Zepke (2011) explained that the concept of active citizenship emerged from critiques of the 
way that engagement is generally considered within the literature; that is, as something that is focussed on academic 
achievement, but that leads to learning lacking in social context. Zepke, et al. (2010) argued that students and 
institutions might work together to enable students to challenge social beliefs and practices, to make legitimate 
knowledge claims, to engage effectively with a diverse range of‘others’, to live successfully in the world and to have a 
firm sense of themselves, and that such students might be described as active citizens and be more likely to engage. 

1.1.6 Non institutional support 

The final area that is likely to impact on student engagement is concerned with the area of non-institutional support, 
with many students facing ‘major challenges outside the classroom’ (Leach & Zepke, 2011, pi99). These challenges 
include responsibility to family, work and social networks as well as money issues, time poverty and feelings of fatigue. 
Zepke et al. (2010) suggested that students might be more likely to engage if their family and friends understand the 
demands of study; assist with child care and time management; and create space for study commitments. 

With the above in mind Zepke et al. (2010) Conceptual Organiser would seem to provide a worthwhile framework with 
which to study student engagement. The aim of this case study is also to consider the extent to which this framework is 
relevant within the UK, and to consider which of the lenses outlined above might be the most important within a UK 
context. We will also explore the extent to which students report changes in the factors that influence their motivation 
to engage pre- and post-higher tuition fees, drawing on the motivation theoretical framework provided by Deci and 
Ryan (2000) and the conceptual framework of Zepke et al. 

2. Methods 

2.1 Participants 

Participants were students enrolled on one of five degree courses within the Sport & Physical Activity Department at a 
post-1992 university in the West Midlands region of the UK. Data were collected from two different cohorts over the 
two year duration of the study. Participants in the first data collection were first year students (n=165) who started their 
degree course at the start of the 2011/12 academic year. Participants in the second data collection were first year 
students (n=133) who started their degree course at the start of the 2012/13 academic year. All participants gave 
informed consent, and institutional ethical approval was granted. 

It should be noted that these two cohorts straddled the introduction of higher student fees in England at the start of the 
2012/13 academic year. These higher fees meant that students attending English universities could incur a debt of up to 
£27,000 for a three year degree course. Allen (2012) suggested that this could have implications in terms of students’ 
expectations of (and engagement in) their university experience and so the change in fee structure should be 
acknowledged as a potential factor in the findings of this case study. 

2.2 Design and procedure 

This study used a mixed method approach. Quantitative data were collected using an adapted version of The Student 
Engagement Questionnaire used in a series of studies that were part of a project funded by the Teaching and Learning 
Research Initiative in New Zealand (Russell & Slater, 2011; Zepke et al. 2010; Zepke, Butler, & Leach, 2012; Zepke, 
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Leach, & Butler, 2011). The questionnaire - adapted to include changes in terminology more suitable to a UK context - 
included a series of 5 point likert-type questions that were related to the lenses of engagement identified by Zepke, et al. 
(2010). All participants completed the questionnaire using Surveyor, an online survey package. On completion, 
students were asked if they would be willing to participate in a follow up qualitative focus group. 

Students who expressed an interest in participating in a focus group were contacted and a total of four focus groups, 
two in each phase of the study, were conducted Each focus group included between 3 and 5 participants and lasted 
between 60 and 90 minutes. The two first named authors led the focus groups, and in an attempt to address a potential 
power imbalance we ensured that they led focus groups which included students that they would not normally teach. In 
addition, we were confident that our choice of focus group interview over individual interview would help to redress 
any potential power imbalance as group interviews allow participants to better overcome issues of nervousness or 
reticence, and to have a greater degree of control in the direction and content of the research (Roberts 2011). 
Moreover, we made the focus groups as informal as possible encouraging participants to speak freely and honestly 
about the issues central to the study (Clarke & Lane, 2005). Finally, we emphasised that student participation was 
entirely voluntary, with the process of gaining informed consent making it clear that they could withdraw at any 
time. 

2.3 Data analysis 

Summary and descriptive statistics were obtained directly from the Surveyor survey reports. These included the 
number and percentage of participants who indicated each option on the Likert scale for each question. Quantitative 
data were also analysed using SPSS (vl6.0; SPSS, inc., Chicago, IL, USA). The differences in the responses across 
cohorts were examined using the Mann Whitney-U test as the responses to questions (the dependent variables) were 
given on ordinal likert scales, and there were two categorical independent groups. Significance was set at the P < 0.05 
level. 

Focus group interviews were recorded using a digital dictaphone and transcribed verbatim. In order to identify the 
predominant themes running through these interview transcripts they were coded using N:Vivo 8 computer software 
for qualitative data analysis. Thematic analysis was undertaken; this involved the reading of the transcripts and the 
grouping together of data considered to be conceptually similar in nature (Silverman, 2006; Strauss & Corbin, 1998). 
Initial reading of the transcripts identified potential coding categories, while a number of subsequent readings allowed 
for a more systematic coding in which extracts from the interviews were formally allocated to the codes identified 
during the initial read through (Patton, 2002). This process was undertaken independently by the two first named 
authors who then met to discuss the themes that had emerged from this analysis. The themes discussed here are those 
identified following discussions between these two authors. By the end of this process three robust themes emerged 
from the data. We have called these themes ‘Can I do it?’, ‘It’s great when they say hello! ’ and ‘The lectures have got to 
add something!’. These themes form the basis of the discussion that follows. 

2.3.1 Theme one - Can I do it? 

Literature examining the concept of student engagement has revealed that student motivation to engage can be 
enhanced by feelings of competence (Llorens et al., 2007; Russell & Slater, 201; Yorke & Knight, 2004; Zepke & 
Leach, 2010) - experience oneself as effective in one’s interactions with the social environment (Elliot & Dweck, 2005) 
- and a sense of belonging (Zepke & Leach, 2010; Russell & Slater, 2011). Responses to a number of the questions in 
our questionnaire seemed to reflect this idea. For example, many of our participants in both the first (94%) and second 
(88%) cohorts revealed that feeling they belonged at university was either important or very important to them. 
Similarly, 99% and 97% of students in the first and second cohorts respectively rated ‘knowing how to achieve their 
goals’ as either important or very important. 

Our interpretation of our qualitative data also suggested that feelings of competence were crucial and that these 
feelings could encourage engagement; this is consistent with numerous other research findings in this field, such as 
Wang and Ellis (2013). The extracts below, and several others like them, revealed how indicators of success, such as 
grades achieved in early assignments, helped to improve student perceptions of their own academic competence. In 
particular we were very interested in how many of the students used phrases such as ‘I can do if in order to explain 
subsequent improved engagement with their studies. As Regaldo (2003) and Xuereb (2013) have explained, students 
who are successful gain confidence in themselves and are more likely to engage. The following data reflects this idea: 

ljust thought it was going to be easy. I was just like ‘Oh bed, so warm. ’ (everyone laughs) ‘I’ll just stay there’. 
But erm, obviously like you’re doing your exams and it’s not as easy as you think and I got alright grades so I 
was like ‘I can do if. So I got my finger out of my arse a bit and started coming (Female Student, Cohort One) 
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Yeah, I was struggling with like one of the lectures and I was just like ‘I’m going to fail it. I’m just going to 
end up re-sitting it’. But when I got the grade for the first exam I was actually quite surprised at what I got. 
That obviously motivated me more because obviously I can get good grades so I’ll just put more effort in this 
semester (Female Student, Cohort One). 

It kind of increases your confidence knowing that, if you come out of the first year with straight A’s and a few 
B’s you are going to feel more confident in yourself that I can do this. Whereas if you come out in D’s and you 
are doing an assignment in the second year you are going to think this is tough (Female Student, Cohort Two). 

I think that once you start getting through the first year knowing that you can work to deadlines, you can go 
and read on your own, you can get the grades, then that motivates you even more for next year knowing that 
you can do it (Female Student, Cohort Two). 

Our interpretation of the data in this section clearly relates to the motivation lens within Zepke et al. (2010) Conceptual 
Organiser and suggests that within our sample issues related to intrinsic motivation were important in encouraging 
student engagement. Specifically these data agree with Zepke, et al. (2010) chosen indicators by revealing that feelings 
of academic competence were particularly important. With this in mind we would support the proposal of Fazey and 
Fazey (2001), and Busse (2013) that degree students should be given the opportunity to increase their perceived 
competence in academic tasks at the earliest possible opportunity. 

2.3.2 Theme two - it’s great when they say hello! 

Within SDT, relatedness is seen as one of the three key need components. It refers to the need to experience oneself as 
connected to other people (Connell & Wellborn, 1991). Relatedness need fulfilment will occur when teachers and peers 
create a supportive environment. A key theme emerging from our data was that relationships were very important in 
encouraging student engagement. In particular, our data included a robust theme in terms of the importance that our 
participants attached to their relationships with staff. 

It’s more encouraging, I think, yeah, it’s more encouraging. Like the more they like... stop you outside or 
whatever and say hello and all that. It’s more encouraging for you to go to the lectures (Female Student, 
Cohort One). 

I think if you have the same lecturer all the time, obviously if you get on with their learning and you like them 
as a lecturer then I think you want to have them continuously every week. Like we’ve been having like one 
lecturer for like Physiology and Biomechanics and we have him for practicals and he’ll come and teach in the 
lecture as well like straight after... You build a rapport with them and I think with Bill I think everybody has 
that because he knows us now (Female Student, Cohort One). 

On our first day on our first lecture a lecturer came up to me and just thanked me for answering a question in 
the first lecture. It was only just a one or two word answer or something like that, but he just came up and said 
thank you for the answer and thank you for stepping forward and that for me was a big thing because 
obviously I had been out of education for a while and to have that on your first day made you feel part of the 
group and helps you settle in (Male Student, Cohort Two). 

I felt really appreciated in my first week, the welcome week when we did a few activities in the sports hall 
because my personal tutor came up to me and got to know me a bit more, about my athletics and my sport and 
they introduced me to one of the sports leaders or coaches so that I could kind of compete for the uni, but it is 
how he approached me because he had heard that I was in athletics so it made me feel more appreciated that 
someone was actually looking into what 1 did and was taking notice of what I did (Female Student, Cohort 
Two). 

Considering the amount of literature outlining the importance of staff-student relationships in helping students to 
engage with their studies, such findings may not be surprising. Indeed, Wang and Eccles (2013) state that school 
engagement is optimised when students perceive that the school environment fulfils their needs for competence, 
autonomy, and relatedness , the components contributing to self-determined motivation. Our data clearly reveals the 
importance of the transactional engagement (student-teacher interactions) element of Zepke et al. (2010) Conceptual 
Organiser. It also supports previous research that suggests that staff can help students to engage by being approachable 
(Russell & Slater, 2011); willing to engage with students in class and on a one to one basis (Case 2007); and by having 
a genuine interest in student’s progress (Bryson & Hand, 2007; Krause & Coates, 2008). As noted by Zepke, Leach & 
Butler, (2010) it may also be that teachers are motivational agents in their own right, providing the conditions that can 
aid intrinsic motivation, but also by providing a source of the extrinsic motivation that is not as well recognised by 
Self-Determination Theory. So, whilst Wang and Eccles (2013) consider the value of teacher emotional support as a 
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factor contributing to behavioural engagement at school, it appears also to be the case in higher education. 

At this point, we should highlight that while the staff-student relationships were seen as important throughout our data 
the students in our second cohort seemed to have increased expectations in terms of what they would expect from these 
relationships. So, while students in cohort one commented on what they expected in terms of staff availability, the 
theme appeared to be much more robust within the data collected from the second cohort of participants. Some of the 
students within this cohort actually cited the increase in student fees as a reason for these increased expectations: 

So if you have physiology every Thursday so if I didn’t get something and I sent an email off on the Friday, I 
would probably expect something back by the Sunday, and if 1 haven’t got something back by the Sunday and 
I am still not understanding what is going on I will probably send another one, either to the same person or to 
the Head of Physiology or something who perhaps didn’t take the lecture, but could point me in the right 
direction (Male Student, Cohort Two). 

1 just expect more like...there is only so much research and independent reading that we can do on a given 
subject, we can do all that but if we still don’t understand it the go to person is the person who teaches it to us 
and if they don’t want to reply to our emails or get emails off us asking them for help sometimes I just think, 
well why the hell are you here, why are you teaching (Female Student, Cohort Two). 

Yeah, but I think it is more so as well with the fees. You just expect there to be a little more helping (Female 
Student, Cohort Two). 

And I did expect more from the lectures and more from our lecturers for the fact that we are paying more than 
the previous years (Female Student, Cohort Two). 

We would acknowledge that such a difference between the two cohorts was not as evident in the quantitative data 
collected around the importance of staff-student relationships. Nevertheless, the presence of such a theme in the second 
phase of qualitative data collection certainly raises the possibility that higher student fees may have increased 
expectations in terms of what students might expect from their interactions with staff. 

With the above in mind, we might argue that the increased focus on staff-student interaction in our second cohort of 
students might account for the reduced importance that these students seemed to attach to the development of 
relationships with their peers. While these relationships have been found to be important in encouraging student 
engagement (Krause & Coates, 2008; Moran & Goneya, 2003; Umbach & Wawrzynski, 2005) the students in our 
second cohort seemed less concerned. Indeed, data analysis revealed that this was the only area where there were 
significant differences in the quantitative data across the two years of our study, with the students in the second cohort 
attaching significantly less importance to the development of peer relationships. For example, Mann Whitney U-tests 
revealed that participants in the second cohort attached significantly less importance to ‘making social contacts with 
other students’ (U = 9621, p = 0.037); ‘feeling accepted by other students’ (U= 9529, p = 0.026); ‘wanting to leam 
alongside other students’ (U= 9351, p = 0.01); and ‘attending social events run by their institution’ (t/= 8848, p = 
0.003). In addition, students in the second cohort were significantly more likely to agree or strongly agree that ‘social 
activities interfere with their study’ (17 = 9044, p = 0.004). 

The data emerging in this theme suggests that student engagement with teachers is a crucial element in encouraging 
student engagement. Moreover, there is a suggestion within our data that this factor may have become even more 
important since the rise in student fees. While, it is beyond the scope of this case study to suggest that an increase in 
student fees might have a direct impact on the nature of student engagement, our findings certainly raise an interesting 
possibility. One of the lenses of engagement in Zepke et al. (2010) Conceptual Organiser was institutional support, 
with Zepke and Leach (2010) arguing that this should include the ability of institutions to adapt to changing student 
expectations. The data collected in the current case study suggests that institutions may face a challenge in terms of 
how they can help staff to meet these changing expectations. 

2.3.3 Theme Three - The lectures have to add something! 

The final theme to emerge from our data again links to the transactional engagement (Student-teacher interactions) lens 
of Zepke et al. (2010) Conceptual Organiser. Some of the potential indicators of positive student-teacher interactions 
are that students will enjoy active and collaborative learning within the classroom. To encourage student engagement 
teachers must be enthusiastic (Krause & Coates, 2008; Russell & Slater, 2011) and well prepared (Mearns et al., 2007 
cited in Zepke & Leach, 2010; Russell & Slater, 2011). The quantitative data outlined in table 1 emphasises a number 
of ways that lecturers and their teaching can impact on student engagement. 
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Table 1. The importance that students attach to what happens in lectures 


Question 

% of students saying that this was 
important or very important in the 
first cohort 

% of students saying that this was 
important or very important in the 
second cohort 

Lecturers teaching in ways that 
enable me to learn. 

98 

96 

Lecturers making the subject 
really interesting. 

93 

95 

Lecturers making content 
relevant to my goals. 

92 

91 

Lecturers having specialist 
knowledge in their subject. 

95 

95 

Lecturers being enthusiastic 

98 

97 


about their subject. 


Our qualitative data in the first phase of data collection also revealed that the quality of lectures would impact on 
student engagement: 

I mean the motivation of why I actually turn up for lectures is because I want to get my degree. But the main 
thing that de-motivates me is the lecturers themselves. If I’ve got a boring lecture I don’t see the point of me 
turning up (Female Student, Cohort One). 

But the only things that motivates me is what Kay said, like the lecturer ‘cause they’ll read off the slide and it’s 
like ‘I can read it myself’. Then they’re like, either they won’t expand on it or they’ll just read it and just move 
on. So I’m like well I can just stay at home and read it [off the university VLE] (Female Student, Cohort One). 

Students in our second cohort also commented on how the quality of lectures could impact on their experience at 
university, although in this data the participants tended to focus on how good quality teaching improved their 
experience and engagement: 

Obviously with some of the modules you have to learn through practical but I think that I really enjoyed how 
they switched it up so that not every day was the same and it wasn’t tedious. So tomorrow we come and we are 
going to be in the pool, whereas today we have been sitting in lectures or seminars (Female Student, Cohort 
Two). 

I always had the vision that university was just lecture, lecture, lecture, lecture and one of the reasons I chose 
to do PE was that 1 thought that it might have a bit more of a practical side, which it does, but I wasn’t 
expecting the different variations of teaching like lecture, workshop, seminars, so for me it was a lot better. I 
have found that I have learnt a lot more than I thought that I would, which is really good (Female Student, 
Cohort Two) 

It is notable that the qualitative data within this theme again highlighted the possibility of an increase in student 
expectations following the increase in student fees. So, while both cohorts talked about the quality of lectures, only our 
second group of participants made consistent comment about what they expected in terms of contact time. While many 
teachers may use timetabled lecture time for a variety of activities, including group activities and tutorial support, for 
the second cohort of students the expectation was that two hours timetabled lecture time meant precisely that. The 
following data reflect this theme that only emerged from our second group of students: 

One of my expectations of coming to university was that that I thought I would be in here 24/7 like learning, 
and it hasn’t been like that, so I don’t feel as though I am in Uni hardly ever and I don’t know if that is a good 
thing or a bad thing because of all the money that I am paying for it and I am only in three times a week for 
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three or four hours every day so I don’t know what to expect and whether it will go up in the second year and 
it probably will, but I just thought in the first year I would be in quite a lot learning the experience of 
university for how much I am paying and I am not (Female Student, Cohort Two). 

Yeah, kind of, I expected more, like having more lectures and more contact time with you, like a lecturer, but 
then again at university you are expected to do your own learning as well, like you are given the basics and 
then you are expected to find out more, but I did expect like, you know, some of our lectures finish early and 
if we are paying nine grand a year you kind of expect them to last if it’s a two hour lecture, and I know there 
are a lot of people in lectures that start talking or doing other things, but if you are paying nine grand a year for 
four lectures a week you kind of expect them to last the whole two hours or whatever they are (Female Student, 
Cohort Two). 

So, while we should again outline that it is beyond the scope of this case study to suggest that an increase in student fees 
might have caused a change in the nature of student expectations and student engagement, our data certainly highlights 
such a suggestion as a possible area for future research. Moreover, such data once again suggests that institutions may 
face a challenge in terms of how they can help staff to meet changing student expectations (Zepke et al., 2010). 

3. Concluding Comments 

This was a study that focussed on two cohorts of students at a single university in the West Midlands region of the UK. 
Consequently caution should be exercised when making generalisations based on the findings of this study. 
Nevertheless, we feel that some thought provoking findings around student engagement have emerged. The stated aim 
of our study was to consider the relevance of Zepke et al. (2010) Conceptual Organiser within the context of Fligher 
Education in the United Kingdom and our data has revealed that many of the factors identified in this Conceptual 
Organiser were important in encouraging student engagement in our sample of students. Whilst our data suggests the 
significance of all three psychological need areas identified in Deci and Ryan’s SDT (autonomy, competence and 
relatedness), and while there was some strong references to the importance of institutional support and student-student 
interaction within our discussion, the most important factor in terms of encouraging students to engage was the way in 
which their teachers engage with them. Teachers’ actions and interactions can be seen to impact all three psychological 
need areas. This was seen in terms of the quality of relationships that teachers develop with their students, but also in 
terms of the quality of their teaching. Consequently, this case study would support the comments of Zepke et al. (2010) 
that when drawing up action plans around student engagement, policy makers should be particularly focussed on the 
development of teachers and their teaching. 

One point of interest to emerge from this case study, however, was that the role of teachers in this area might actually 
become even more important in the coming years. The timing of our study meant that the data collection with our two 
different cohorts spanned the introduction of higher student fees for students attending English universities at the start 
of the 2012/13 academic year and while our data revealed that both sets of students considered staff-student 
relationships to be very important, the students paying higher fees seemed to expect a lot more from this relationship. 
Moreover, there were higher expectations in terms of what was expected in terms of lectures and contact time. So, 
while we have been able to support the view of Zepke et al. (2010) that teachers are the key factor in encouraging 
student engagement, our study has also hinted that the increase in student tuition fees in England - and the potentially 
increased expectations that students may have of their teachers as a result - means that teachers may have become even 
more crucial in encouraging students to engage in their studies. 

The initial aims of this paper, coupled with our case study approach, means that it is beyond the scope of this study to 
come to any definite conclusions about the impact that increased student fees might have on the issues that we have 
discussed. We would, however, recommend that future research is undertaken to consider these issues in more detail. 
Our tentative conclusions would suggest that student-teacher interactions may have become an even more important 
factor in encouraging student engagement. Future research should look to tell us whether teachers and institutions at 
English universities need to recognise this and whether institutions need to do more to allow staff to meet increased 
student expectations in order that they may improve student motivation and engagement, thus encouraging greater 
retention and progression. 
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Notes 

Note 1. Zepke, Leach, and Butler, (2010) used the term teacher to describe those teaching in HE. In the UK the term 
lecturer is also used to describe this role. In the current study both terms are used at various points - within our 
discussion and our data - in order to describe this role. 
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